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of many faithful Italian workers, in winning the sup- 
port of many men prominent in Italian public life, and 
his influence, by personal addresses and otherwise, with 
the King and Queen of Italy, has been very powerful. 
All Mr. Moneta's friends — and his work is known in 
every country — will rejoice with him at the reception 
of this just tribute to his eminent services. 

The recipient of the other half of the prize this year, 
Prof. Louis Renault, is professor of International Law in 
the University of Paris. He was one of the French 
Delegation to both the first and the second Hague Confer- 
ences. So far as the active peace propaganda is con- 
cerned, he has not been so much personally engaged in 
the movement as, for example, Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant and a number of other prominent Frenchmen, 
but in his field he has rendered eminent service to the 
cause for which the Hague Conferences stand. 



The Annual 
Reception. 



Work for the Coming Year. 

While sending our most cordial New Year's greetings 
to all our members and friends, we wish we could see 
every one of you face to face and impress upon you the 
unusual importance of the present time for energetic 
work for the fuller development of the cause for which 
we stand. The past year, with the second Hague Con- 
ference, the great Peace Congresses and other powerful 
agencies, has advanced our movement immensely. But 
very much remains to be done before the " shining goal " 
is reached. Now is the time to work, when faith is large 
and hope is strong. Some of you have as yet done little 
except to wish and aspire. That is good ; but there is 
something which each of you can do. In your neighbor- 
hood you can get up, or induce somebody to get up, a 
public union peace meeting, with good speakers and 
a prominent citizen presiding. The American Peace 
Society is just now, through the Assistant Secretary, 
Rev. James L. Tryon, making a special effort to get 
such meetings organized in every centre where our mem- 
bers live. You can send a dollar, or get somebody else's 
dollar to send for literature to distribute among " promis- 
ing " folk in your community. You can secure two or 
three subscribers to the Advocate op Peace without 
going an inch out of your way. Better still, every mem- 
ber of the Society can bring in one or two new members 
within the next month or two. Try some one or more 
of these methods, and you will be astonished to find how 
ripe the times are, and how sorry people are that you 
did not " see " them sooner. Nothing can make the new 
year happier to you than to do something immediately 
for the greatest moral cause now claiming the attention 
of the world. Remember that this year has one extra 
day in it. Put in at least that one day for peace, if you 
cannot spare any of the others. 



Editorial Notes. 

The annual reception given by the 
President and Directors of the American 
Peace Society to the members and their 
friends who reside in and near Boston took place in the 
Twentieth Century Club Rooms, Boston, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 1 8. About one hundred per- 
sons attended, among whom new members were especially 
noticeable. After a pleasant social hour, during which 
the guests exchanged greetings with each other and 
were served with refreshments by a hospitality commit- 
tee in charge of Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, the gath- 
ering was called to order by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
president, who introduced Secretary Trueblood as chair- 
man for the occasion. Both Mr. Paine and Dr. True- 
blood told of the deep interest that our American dele- 
gates at The Hague had shown in the most advanced 
measures for world peace. Dr. Trueblood also referred 
appreciatively to Signor Moneta of Italy and Professor 
Renault of France, the recent recipients of the Nobel Peace 
Prize. In speaking of the rapidly-growing work of the 
American Peace Society, with its Press Bureau, its com- 
mittees, its lecturers and its increased office force, now 
double what it was a year ago, he appealed to all present 
to do everything possible to extend the influence of the 
Society through increased membership and through 
meetings in their own communities. Rev. Bradley 
Gilman of Canton and Mr. Daniel G. Crandon of Bos- 
ton spoke of the International Peace Congress at Mun-. 
ich, to which they were delegates, and expressed a hope- 
ful view of the future of the peace cause. They were 
both impressed with the great earnestness of the peace 
workers in the countries which they visited while abroad. 
Rev. Benjamin Chappell, a Methodist missionary for 
eighteen years in Japan, president of Aoyama College, 
who is spending his furlough here this winter, gave a 
most interesting talk upon the peace-loving character Of 
the Japanese people and upon the good beginning made 
by the new Japan Peace Society at Tokyo, of which he 
was one of the founders. If the Japanese can be led to 
take hold of the peace cause, he said, with the same 
unity of purpose which characterized their war with 
Russia, they will become a tremendous power in the 
movement. Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the last speaker, 
dwelt upon the duty of all peace workers to help bring 
about an arrest of* the present rivalry of armaments, 
taking for his text the recent statement of Admiral 
Rojdestventsky that Russia does not really need to re- 
build a large navy, but is compelled to do so by the de- 
mand of men who want to be provided for in her naval 
service. The meeting was considered the most success- 
ful and interesting in the series of annual receptions thus 
far held by the Society. 
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The Next 
Peace Congress, 



At the Munich Peace Congress in Sep- 
tember last invitations were received from 
Marienbad, Austria, Prague, Germany, and 
(provisionally) from London for the seventeenth Inter- 
national Peace Congress. Since that time, the British 
National Council of Peace Societies has addressed to 
the Peace Bureau at Berne their unanimous wish that 
the Seventeenth Congress should be held in London, and 
that it be held the last week in July, while Parliament is 
still in session. The Peace Bureau has submitted this 
invitation to the Peace Societies in the different coun- 
tries, and the replies received are unanimous in favor of 
going to London. The Peace Bureau has therefore de- 
cided that the Congress will be held in London the last 
week in July. We hope our friends will all take note of 
this decision. It ought to be possible for more than a 
hundred representatives of the Peace Societies in this 
country to go to London for this Congress. The dis- 
tance is not great and the time and money required will 
be comparatively small. The American Peace Society 
urgesall its auxiliaries to plan to send one or more delegates- 



The meeting of the Council of the Elder 
o?w™ nktaK Statesmen of Japan at Tokyo, on the very 
day that President Roosevelt's great " bat- 
tle fleet "• of sixteen warships put out for the Pacific, and 
their decision to reduce materially the military expenses 
of the empire, may have been simply a coincidence and it 
may not have been. The Japanese authorities have over 
and over again assured our government that Japan has 
not the remotest thought of war with this country, and 
desires only to live on terms of complete friendship and 
harmony with us. This action of the Elder Statesmen, 
whatever may have been its immediate cause, ought to 
make assurance doubly sure, and it ought to silence the 
shameful mouth of suspicion in this country which is 
continually putting into Japan's heart the wild and sense- 
less purpose to master and control the Pacific, drive us 
off its waters, or reduce our power there to a negligible 
quantity, and finally overrun this country and make a 
Mongolian province of it. This is in substance what 
George H. Maxwell of California, chairman of the Na- 
tional Forestry and Irrigation Commission, said to the 
Boot and Shoe Club of Boston two weeks ago. " Are we 
prepared to surrender this country to them ? " he cried, 
in a great burst of patriotic fervor, and he blessed the big 
battle fleet that had gone round the Horn " to impress 
on our Oriental neighbors the fact that we Americans 
want to maintain this as a white man's country." The 
Elder Statesmen's reply to this miserable thrust is, "Do 
not be so frightened, Mr. Maxwell; Japan will reduce 
her military expenses $200,000,000 in the next six years, 
because her highest interest is peace and not war." If 
our own government, instead of sending the battle fleet 



to the Pacific and urging the building of four new battle- 
ships of the Dreadnaught type the coming year, had 
recommended the reduction of our naval and military 
expenses $33,000,000 a year for the next six years, our 
peace with Japan and the rest of the world would have 
rested on much surer bases and our honor have been 
much less in danger than at the present time. Are we 
hereafter to have to write down Japan as first in peace? 
Things are looking that way. 



The convention on the collection of con- 

conventlod tractual debts by force, as proposed by 

General Horace Porter of the United 

States delegation and adopted by the Hague Conference, 

is as follows : 

" In order to avoid between nations armed conflicts of 
a purely pecuniary origin, arising from contractual debts 
claimed of the government of one country by the gov- 
ernment of another country to be due to its citizens, the 
signatory powers agree not to have recourse to armed 
force for the collection of such contractual debts. 

" However, this stipulation shall not be applicable 
when the debtor state refuses or leaves unanswered an 
offer to arbitrate, or, in case of acceptance, makes it im- 
possible to establish the compromise (compromis), or, 
after arbitration, fails to comply with the award rendered. 

" It is further agreed that the arbitration here contem- 
plated shall be in conformity, as to procedure, with Chap- 
ter III. of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes adopted at The Hague, and that 
it shall determine, in so far as there should be no agree- 
ment between the parties, the justice and the amount of 
the debt, and the time and mode of payment thereof." 

The first paragraph of this convention enunciates the 
Drago doctrine pure and simple. But the Conference 
was unwilling to accept the proposition in this absolute 
form. The convention as adopted will, however, cer- 
tainly accomplish what was desired by Dr. Drago. It is 
hardly conceivable that any nation would ever refuse to 
arbitrate a question of monetary claim, or, having agreed 
to arbitration, would refuse to abide by the award. 



King Oscar of Sweden, who died on 
KiT'osLr December 8, at the age of seventy-eight, 

after a reign of thirty-five years, deserves 
to be ranked among the real friends of peace, in spite of 
his aristocratic and conservative character and his devel- 
opment of an army which was from any point of view 
entirely unnecessary in Sweden. He was responsible in 
large measure for the separation of Norway from Sweden, 
for he steadily refused to make concessions to the de- 
mands of Norway for control of her own consuls and 
for modifications in the tariff laws which would have 
given her larger freedom in foreign trade. In this sense 
his policy worked directly for disunion. But when Nor- 
way had actually voted to set up for herself, he threw 
the whole weight of his kingly position and influence 
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against coercion, which was recommended by his 
counsellors. He thus saved Scandinavia from what 
would undoubtedly have been a fierce and bitter war 
between the two kindred peoples. His action during 
this crisis has hardly received the attention and appre- 
ciation which it merited. It is always a greater service 
to prevent a war than to aid in arresting one after its 
flames have broken out and caused widespread destruc- 
tion of life and property. As an arbitrator of disputes 
King Oscar had also won for himself distinction, along 
with King Edward, King Victor Emmanuel and other 
heads of states who, before the setting up of the Hague 
Court, had been called upon to act in this capacity. In 
the Samoan troubles, not to specify other instances, it 
was the King of Sweden to whom this country, Great 
Britain and Germany finally referred the differences be- 
tween them, and his award was loyally accepted by all 
the three governments. The universal wish will be that 
the new king may be even a more advanced friend of 
peace than was his father. 



" Israel's Mission 
is Peace." 



Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, in a dis- 
course at the Temple Adath Israel, on 
December 29, took President Eliot of 
Harvard to task — and justly so — for his recent militant 
advice to a society of Jewish young men at Harvard. 
Dr. Eliot, declaring that the Jews were physically in- 
ferior to other races, and forgetting for the moment the 
Harvard gymnasium, advised the young Jews to enter 
the militia and attempt to regain the martial spirit of 
their ancestors. This extraordinary suggestion shocked 
Dr. Fleischer, as it shocked, a host of other friends of the 
great Harvard educator. " In so far as President Eliot 
pleaded for physical development and an out-of-doors 
life, I cordially sympathize with his idea," said Rabbi 
Fleischer. "It is certainly desirable that all kinds of 
young Americans, Jews and Christians, and ' mere men,' 
so prepare themselves physically as to be able to keep up 
with the increasingly strenuous pace at which America 
seems self-destined to travel. But when President Eliot 
harks back to ' the glorious times when the Jews had a 
martial spirit,' the loss of which he deplores and to regain 
which he urges them to join the militia, saying that there 
is no reason why the Jews should not make good fighters 
— then, as a Jew, as an American, and as a man, I pro- 
test." There happens to be the best of reasons why the 
Jews should not make good fighters, the Rabbi avers. 
" The Jew has got out of the habit of fighting. He has 
lost the primitive man's desire to kill, because he has so 
long been civilized. You can't brutalize him again. He 
has passed that period." " They say the Jew does not 
like the smell of powder nor the sight of blood. I am 
glad if that is true. That is more (or perhaps less) than 
can be said of the barbarian, the man in whom the instinct 



of the savage still survives." " The primitive Christians 
were the most Jewish when they refused to fight, because 
they still took seriously the command to ' love one an- 
other.' " " The crying shame of Christendom is in the 
continuance of the war spirit and its increasing arma- 
ments." But "Quakers and other persistent pursuers 
and practicers of peace are bringing Christendom back 
under the sway of the long line of spiritual heroes among 
the Jews, who, from Isaiah to Jesus, preached the gospel 
of peace." Dr. Fleischer, who has long been a leading 
and unswerving champion of the cause of peace, not 
" carried about by divers and strange doctrines," and has, 
to use his own words, "raised his voice against the 
organized hatred called war, and pleaded for the con- 
quest of the beast and the savage in us," feels sure that 
President Eliot's appeal to the Jew will be in vain, 
" because by long tradition, culminating in now native 
instinct, your average Jew believes that ' Israel's mission 
is peace.' " 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop 
Department Pe8Ce Centre, Me., m ^ er annual report of the 
Department of Peace and Arbitration of 
the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
calls attention to the fact that the Department, of which 
she is the superintendent, is now twenty years old, hav- 
ing been organized at Nashville, Tenn., in 1887. The 
peace movement, then not very popular and considered 
impracticable, has since taken long strides forward " to- 
wards its goal of universal freedom from carnal war- 
fare." Her department of the W. C. T. U. is now at 
work in thirty States and the District of Columbia, 
South Dakota having been added the past year. 
" Splendid work," she says, " has been done in all these 
States, and also in other States where no woman has yet 
been found available to superintend the work throughout 
the State." In these States the local W. C. T. IT. and 
the State presidents have helped in promoting the work 
of the Peace Department. The work of the depart- 
ment is done through the distribution of pamphlets, 
books, peace blotters, picture-cards for school children, 
public meetings, securing the preaching of peace ser- 
mons, public addresses and protests against the inroads 
of militarism. In all these directions the Department 
has done good work the past year, as well as in sending 
out " Suggestions to Teachers " for the observance of 
Peace Day in the schools. Scores of resolutions were 
sent by the W. C. T. U. local unions to the Hague Con- 
ference recommending reduction of armaments, obliga- 
tory arbitration and periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference. Protests against the great military show 
at Jamestown were also sent. Mrs. Bailey's report ex- 
presses surprise and grief that the President's message 
to Congress recommended rifle practice in the schools, a 
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practice which, if engaged in, will " create and encour- 
age a spirit of militarism inconsistent with twentieth- 
century civilization." She urges White Ribhoners every- 
where to be on the watch and to do everything in their 
power to prevent the introduction of rifle practice in the 
schools. Mrs. Bailey's report embodies brief statements 
from the superintendents in twenty States. Copies of 
the report may be had by writing to Mrs. Bailey. 
■ « ♦ ». 

News from the Field. 

At a recent meeting of the Hobart (Australia) Peace 
Society the subject of militarism in the schools was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Lovell, the inspector of schools, said that, 
as the highest military experts had condemned the cadet 
system as absolutely valueless towards attaining its avowed 
object, therefore it was (to put it on its lowest ground) a 
sad waste of time, energy, brains and money, to carry on 
the movement in State schools. He further deprecated 
the movement as tending to cast a false glamour over 
militarism. A strong resolution was adopted urging the 
Australian Federal Parliament to oppose the military 
training of young lads in the schools. 

Rev. Selby Jefferson, of Nova Scotia, a member of the 
Canadian Arbitration and Peace Society, has sent a 
letter to the Evening Mail of Halifax, vigorously pro- 
testing against the movement in Nova Scotia, supported 
by the Department of Militia and Defense at Ottawa, to 
make the common schools a training-ground for militarism . 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, one of the American Peace 
Society's Lecture Bureau speakers, who carried to The 
Hague Conference the numerously signed arbitration- 
treaty memorial, has recently, by invitation, given ad- 
dresses on the Conference before the Boston Section of 
the New England Modern Language Association, the 
Dana Hall School at Wellesley, Mass., and Miss Has- 
kell's School, Boston. On every hand, among the 
schools and colleges as elsewhere, there is a strong de- 
sire to understand the real significance of the Hague 
Conference and its work. 

The reception given in Paris on the 14th of Novem- 
ber to the French delegation on its return from the 
Hague Conference, and to certain American delegates at 
the time in Paris, seems to have been an unusually im- 
posing and brilliant affair. It was organized by the 
French Interparliamentary Group, which numbers sev- 
eral hundred senators and deputies. It was held in the 
old Luxemburg Chapel, which was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity with members of the French Parliament, 
diplomats, journalists, etc. Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant presided, and with him on the platform were 
Mr. Dubost, president of the Senate, Mr. Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister, Mr. Leon Bourgeois, first French dele- 
gate to the Hague Conference, Mr. Brisson, president of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Mr. Pichon, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Professor Renault of the Law Faculty of 
the University, delegate to the Hague Conference, and 
Mr. Decrais, president of the Arbitration Group in the 
Senate. The speakers were Baron d'Estournelles, Mr. 
Bourgeois, Mr. Dubost, president of the Senate, and 
Mr. Pichon, who spoke for the government. The speak- 



ing was all of a high order and often moved the dis- 
tinguished audience to prolonged applause. 

Dr. S. P. Brooks, president of Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, gave an address at the North Texas 
Teachers' Association, at Terrell, Texas, on the 29th 
of November, on the subject " Civilization, a Cry 
for Peace." The Fort Worth Record says that the 
address, which was an hour long, was listened to with 
marked attention. Dr. Brooks also attended the Texas 
and Pacific Teachers' Association at Big Springs, where 
a resolution was adopted endorsing the work of the 
American Peace Society, and expressing approval of 
the proposed Texas State Peace Society. 

At its last annual meeting the Auckland Branch of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Association 
of New Zealand adopted the following resolution, a 
copy of which has been sent us by the secretary, Mr. 
Morton Aldis : 

"That this meeting considers it highly desirable that that 
portion of the earth's surface comprised within the bounda- 
ries of the Pacific Ocean, or such part thereof as may be de- 
fined by mutual agreement among the powers interested, 
should be declared neutral ground, and that the Government 
of New Zealand be asked to suggest to the Imperial Govern- 
ment the opening of negotiations with the powers having 
territory in or adjoining the Pacific, with a view to arranging 
for such neutralization on terms which shall secure the rights 
and interests both of the natives of the various islands and of 
the subjects of the different powers concerned." 

The Pennsylvania Peace Society celebrated its forty- 
fifth anniversary in the Young Friends' Association 
Building, Philadelphia, on the 11th of December. 
There were meetings afternoon and evening. The 
speakers were Judge Ashman, president of the Society ; 
Alfred H. Love, president of the Universal Peace 
Union, of which the Society is a branch; President 
Sharpless of Haverford College, who spoke on "The 
Results of William Penn's Experiment"; Dr. Ernst 
Richard, president of the New York German- American 
Peace Society, who spoke on " Mutual Trust as the Basis 
of Peace between Nations" ; and Prof. Jesse H. Holmes 
of Swarthmore College. In the resolutions a protest was 
made against building more battleships and against the 
training of youth in warlike pursuits. Judge Ashman 
was reelected president of the Society and Miss Ara- 
bella Carter secretary. 

Lucia Ames Mead, of the American Peace Society's 
Lecture Bureau, during her trip in Maine, in December, 
gave eight peace addresses. During January she has ap- 
pointments in Connecticut as follows : Willimantic, the 
seventh ; Middletown, the eighth ; Meriden, the ninth ; 
Hartford, the tenth ; W. Hartford, the eleventh ; Bris- 
tol, the twelfth ; Hartford, the fourteenth ; Waterbury, 
the fifteenth; New London, the eighteenth; and some 
other places on the sixteenth and seventeenth. She then 
goes to New York City for a dozen engagements which 
have been arranged for by the Peace Society of the City 
of New York. 

William C. Dennis, Assistant Solicitor of the State 
Department, Washington, one of the lecturers of our 
Lecture Bureau, has been spending his Christmas vaca- 
tion with his father, Prof. David W. Dennis, at Rich- 
mond, Indiana. While there, he gave an address be- 
fore the Faculty and Students of Earlham College on 



